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THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 



A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 



CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 



II. THE INWARDNESS OF CHARACTER 



"I came not to destroy but to fulfil." 
The rdle of the destroyer is easy. All 
he needs is an ax. His work does not 
require brains nor conscience nor skill — 
brute force will suffice. He moves 
about like a bull in a china shop un- 
hindered by any constructive purpose. 

The ruthless critic of the church who 
is forever indicating her faults; the 
man who sees nothing of the splendid 
service rendered by the Young Men's 
Christian Association to our men in 
uniform, but dwells solely on some 
unhappy word uttered by a tired 
secretary; the one who handles the 
minor defects of the Bible without 
gloves, ignoring its majestic service to 
the higher life of the race; the chronic 
faultfinder damning the whole social 
order because of certain unhappy con- 
ditions in it and showing no mercy to 
the spirit of competition as a source of 
motive; the red-mouthed demagogue 
who calls down fire from heaven to burn 
up all public men and public measures 
which do not fit into his particular 
scheme; the sour-hearted cynic who is 
always looking for knot-holes in the 
board and for defects in his fellows — 
all these men seem to enjoy themselves 
while they are smashing something. 
But when they have finished the poor 
world is no farther along than it was 
when they began — it is not quite so far. 



The Master of men lived in quite another 
mood. He came not to destroy but to 
take the incomplete and fill it full. 

He saw the defects in the current 
morality of his day. "Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees," he said to 
his disciples, "ye shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven." But he 
would not destroy the dotting of an "i" 
nor the crossing of a "t" in the old 
system until he had made clear how 
something better was to be secured. 
"Till heaven and earth pass not one jot 
or one tittle shall be destroyed till all 
be fulfilled. " He patiently gathered up 
the fragments which remained from those 
older systems which were being super- 
seded by his own bounty so that nothing 
should be lost. And by that con- 
structive method he was constantly 
building up a finer quality of being in 
the lives he touched. 

Here in the passage before us he 
shows the weakness of trying to be good 
by keeping rules. The good people of 
his day were keen on rules and regula- 
tions. They had reduced righteousness 
to a science as they believed, and it took 
a well-posted man to remember all the 
moves in the game as the Pharisees 
played it. There were thirty-three dif- 
ferent ways in which a man could break 
the Sabbath. He was allowed to walk 
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on bare ground or on the sidewalk, but 
he must not walk on grass on the 
Sabbath because he might break off 
some of the blades of grass, which would 
be mowing; and mowing was included 
in that work which was prohibited on 
the Sabbath. He might walk in the 
open, but he must not walk through 
the woods lest he break off some of the 
twigs, which would be cutting wood; 
and that would be breaking the Sabbath. 

You will find it all in the sacred books 
of that day. There were more than 
fifty-seven varieties of mint, anise, and 
cummin which had to be carefully 
tithed. The priests had bound upon 
the consciences of men burdens grievous 
to be borne by their insistence upon 
endless details in the art of being good. 
Religion had become legalism. Right- 
eousness was an affair of rules and the 
whole system had become as dull as a 
page torn out of a trigonometry. 

Now that sort of goodness is always 
weak and thin. The man who tries to 
pay his way with the Lord by proper 
attention to outward observances while 
his heart remains far from that joyous 
obedience which belongs to sonship in 
the Divine Family never finds his way 
into the Kingdom. The young fellow 
who is always thinking when he should 
put his right foot forward and when his 
left never becomes easy and graceful as a 
dancer — he can scarcely walk across the 
floor without falling over the flowers in 
the carpet. The young woman who is 
always trying to remember Rule 43 or 
Rule 97 in some " Guide to Deportment" 
or "Book of Etiquette' never becomes a 
lady — she is not cultivating that spirit 
of kindly, thoughtful, delicate considera- 
tion for others which is the essence of 



good breeding. And the people whose 
eyes are forever on rules of conduct 
graven on tables of stone rather than 
upon the temper and disposition which 
should possess the heart never become 
genuinely good. 

The Master set himself against that 
whole system. Except your righteous- 
ness becomes more vital and interesting 
than the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you will never enter in. 
"A good tree brings forth good fruit." 
It does it naturally, spontaneously, 
inevitably. It cannot otherwise. It 
does it just as a bird sings, because it 
cannot help itself. Therefore make the 
tree good and let the fruit come as it 
will. If the tree is all right, the fruit 
will be all right. 

A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart brings forth good deeds. 
He does it naturally, inevitably, spon- 
taneously. Therefore make your heart 
right and let your conduct come as it 
will. Love God with an honest heart, 
and love your neighbor as well as your- 
self, and then do as you like. With that 
sort of heart within, your own sponta- 
neous action will be right. 

"Love works no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. " 
"Out of the heart are the issues of life." 
"With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness." Therefore keep thy 
heart with all diligence. 

The night has a thousand eyes 

And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

When the sun is gone. 

The mind has a thousand eyes 

And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 

When love is done. 
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This, therefore, is the first and great 
commandment, "Thou shalt love." 
And love where it is warm and pure 
fulfils the law. 

The Master applied this principle of 
inwardness in four directions, to the 
sacredness of human life, to the interest 
of purity, to the matter of speech, and 
to the attitude toward wrongdoers. 

"It was said by them of old time," 
as it is said by the law of God and man 
today, "thou shalt not kill." We feel 
the force and value of that command 
the moment it is uttered. It needs no 
comment. But murder is not confined 
to the physical act of striking down a 
fellow-being in cold blood. The ill will 
which would destroy any man's peace of 
mind, the thoughtless gossip which 
would injure a woman's good name or 
bring a cloud upon her honor, the harsh 
word which would dash the cup of joy 
out of another's hands, all become 
murderous. They take life. If any 
man is angry with his brother, or calls 
his brother a fool, or cherishes a heart of 
malice toward his brother, he is in danger 
of the judgment. 

You may kill a man in ten seconds 
with an ax. You may kill a woman 
or a child in ten months by an unsanitary 
tenement,. or with adulterated food, or 
infected milk. You may kill an employee 
in ten years by maintaining a factory or 
a sweatshop where the conditions are 
inhuman. However these acts may be 
posted on the books which men keep, 
on the book which God keeps they are 
written down as murder. They destroy 
life. They show that contempt for 
human well-being which is deadly 

The Master was not content to look 
upon the outward appearance of an 



act — he looked upon its heart. He 
could not rest until he had plucked out 
of the heart all malice, ill will, disregard 
for the sacred and beautiful interests of 
human existence in all the various 
fields of action where hatred becomes 
deadly. 

The Master held that worship could 
not be offered by a heart of ill will. 
"If thou bringest thy gift to the altar 
and there remembrest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee" — even though 
his grudge may be ill-founded, an effort 
must be made to remove it — "leave 
there thy gift before the altar and first 
be reconciled to thy brother. Then 
come and offer thy gift. " So far as in 
us lies the horizontal relations must be 
made right if we would have these 
perpendicular relations of worship be- 
come fruitful. If we would ascend unto 
the hill of the Lord and stand in that 
holy place, we must come with clean 
hands, no blood on them, and with pure 
hearts devoid of malice. "Thou shalt 
not kill" — the fulfilment of that law 
means a steady honest regard for all the 
elements and interests which enter into 
the lives of our fellows. 

"It was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not commit adultery. " The 
unlawful act is wicked. The ugly desire 
which would crawl into action if it could 
and dared is also wicked. "The greedy 
gaze which is intended to keep alive and 
warm an unseemly longing" is a thing 
hateful in his eyes. 

The Master was a gentleman, and he 
pleaded for an inward, instant, chival- 
rous regard for womankind, which would 
hold her too sacred to be degraded for 
the satisfaction of any dishonorable 
desire. Find pleasure in demeaning a 
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woman's life ? To him it was unthink- 
able. The character of a gentleman is 
inward and vital, and no mere matter of 
outward conformity to law. 

The evil action is just a symptom. 
It is a symptom of wrong conditions 
within. The wise physician studies 
symptoms, for they enter into his 
diagnosis, but he treats conditions and 
causes. If a woman has a headache, 
ten cents' worth of phenacetine or 
antipyrin or some other wretched coal- 
tar preparation which thoughtless people 
take will stop it. But the wise physi- 
cian never thinks of pausing there; 
he ascertains the cause of that headache 
and treats that. He goes to the root of 
the matter so that there may not be a 
fresh supply of headache to be drugged 
into insensibility the following week. 
It is this line of action which dis- 
tinguishes the physician from the quack. 
It lifts his treatment above the use of 
cheap concoctions advertised in the 
newspapers and sold to the unthinking. 

The Great Physician, who came not 
to those who were well but to those who 
were ill, pursued the same wise course. 
The outward deeds may by some form 
of compulsion be brought into agree- 
ment with certain rules, but if the springs 
of action within are left unchanged then 
little is accomplished. In that case the 
symptoms are altered, but the under- 
lying cause of the evil action remains 
the same. We have the legalism of the 
Pharisee rather than the renewed charac- 
ter of a child of God. 

"The law of the Lord is perfect," 
facing us upon a set of ideals which are 
altogether right. But the grace of 
the Lord is mightier in that it renews the 
heart, causing right action to spring 



inevitably and joyously from a Tightened 
nature within. 

In similar fashion the Master con- 
sidered the matter of speech. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. 
But I say unto you, Swear not at all! 
Neither by heaven, for it is God's throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
Great King; nor by thine own head, for 
thou canst not make one hair white or 
black! Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay. 

Of all the raw, senseless, useless 
habits into which empty-headed, empty- 
hearted men fall, profane swearing has 
the least to say for itself. There are 
forms of wrongdoing which do yield a 
certain low grade of satisfaction, but 
what is to be gained by the coarse and 
irreverent use of the name of the Deity 
or the name of Jesus Christ? The 
man who feels that his natural speech is 
so weak and futile that he must try to 
bolster it up by interlarding it with 
these sacred names is an object of pity 
as well as an occasion for disgust. 

You have all seen the reproductions of 
that frieze on the temple inclosure at 
Nikko, Japan. There are three mon- 
keys, one carefully covering his eyes 
with his hands, another covering his 
ears, and a third covering his mouth. 
They are resolved to "see no evil, hear 
no evil, speak no evil." They are 
intent upon guarding the whole output 
and intake of life from the taint of wrong. 

Let your yea be yea and your nay nay, 
clear, straight, exact. The man of 
sense and conscience rejoices in a close 
fit between what he says and the facts in 
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the case with no frills or exaggeration or 
bluster. He puts his common speech 
upon that high level of veracity where 
it needs no attestation by a vulgar 
oath. 

The eschewing of all oaths, of all 
titles, of all showy forms in social inter- 
course and in religious worship has given 
to a certain group of people in this 
country, not numerous but widely in- 
fluential, a simplicity, a directness, and 
a sweetness of spirit upon which the 
busy bustling world sets high value. 

" You have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy." Do unto others as they do 
unto you, only do it first. This is the 
line of conduct enjoined upon us from 
Leviticus to Thomas Huxley, and from 
Huxley to David Harum. 

There is a certain rough justice in it. 
And when that old law, "an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth," was given, it 
marked an advance upon the current 
practice in retaliation. An eye for an 
eye is not ideal, but it is better than a 
head for an eye. A tooth for a tooth 
is not the best that can be done, but it 
is better than a life for a tooth. The 
law provided for a limited and measured 
form of retaliation in that rude age to 
take the place of the reckless, wholesale, 
indiscriminate vindictiveness which was 
common. And as such it was "a word 
of the Lord " to that morally undeveloped 
race. 

But the time had come for a great 
advance upon that low standard. 

I say unto you, Love your enemies. 
Bless those who curse you. Do good to 
those who hate you. Pray for those who 



despitefully use you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven. 

God does not retaliate, but causes the 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good; 
he sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust. He treats all men with a 
certain broad, patient impartiality in 
the hope of awakening the unjust and 
the evil to a better disposition toward 
him and toward all mankind. The 
Master summons us to take that line 
that our lives may become round, com- 
plete, entire, even as the life of our 
Father in heaven is round. 

Here is the principle underlying all 
these high commands, as William New- 
ton Clarke has indicated, "Take your 
own standards of action from within 
rather than allow some base man to 
furnish them to you by his meanness." 
The man who says, " I paid him back in 
his own coin, I gave him as good as he 
sent, I showed him that I could be as 
mean as he was," is allowing that wrong- 
doer to furnish him his standards of 
action. The man of conscience will not 
allow his own spirit of good will to be 
destroyed by the wrongdoing of another. 
He takes his standards of action from 
within his own best self. 

You will all remember that in the 
New Testament two different words 
are used for love. We translate them 
by the same English term, but in the 
Greek they are distinct. There was 
the love of personal affection, warm, 
tender, and sweet. "He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me." When the Jews saw 
Jesus weeping at the grave of Lazarus, 
they said, "Behold how he loved him." 
They spoke of John as "that disciple 
whom Jesus loved. " When Jesus asked 
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Peter, "Lovest thou me?" — in all these 
cases the word was phileo, the love of 
personal affection. 

Then there was the love of an in- 
telligent good will. "God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son." "Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself." "A new commandment 
I give unto you that ye love one an- 
other." Here the word was agapao, 
the love of an intelligent good will. 
When we are bidden to love our enemies, 
it is with the love of good will. It is 
impossible for a man to feel for an 
enemy the love he would cherish for his 
wife or child; but he may have the 
spirit of good will toward those who 
would injure him by their wrongdoing. 

Then to make this teaching effective, 
the Master, according to his custom, 
added some of those bold, paradoxical 
statements which were often on his 
lips as an oriental. 

Resist not evil. If a man takes away 
your coat, let him have your overcoat 
also. If he compels you to go one mile 
with him, go two miles. If he smite you 
on the one cheek, turn the other. Give 
to everyone that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow (this seems to 
many hasty readers like the very climax 
of sentimental nonsense) turn not thou 
away. 

Now what can we make of all that ? 
What would be the result of taking all 
those commands literally? Resist not 
evil. It would wipe all the policemen 
off the map and turn over the town to 
thugs and thieves. I would be inter- 
ested in seeing the city of New York or 
of Chicago a month after the policemen 
had been removed. Give to everyone 
that asketh thee. That would fill the 



streets with able-bodied beggars, for 
wherever a living can be had for the 
asking there are a considerable number 
of people who will promptly go into the 
asking business. If a man steals your 
watch and your jewelry, hurry after 
him and offer him the silver spoons and 
forks which he overlooked. And from 
him that would borrow turn not thou 
away. This would cut the ground from 
under the feet of prudence and thrift in 
order to turn over their savings to the 
lazy and shiftless. What an impossible 
program! 

But we must bear in mind that the 
Master was an oriental and that he was 
speaking to orientals. These bold para- 
doxical statements rather than the cool 
abstract utterances of ethical truth 
belonged to his method. If he had been 
born in New Hampshire and had been 
addressing a company of thoughtful 
New Englanders, the New Testament 
would have been a very different book. 
It would have been much less interest- 
ing, but easier to be understood by the 
literalist. 

If we were discussing the use of 
wealth, we would say that it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing for a multi- 
millionaire to administer his large posses- 
sions in a thoroughly Christian way; 
it requires brains as well as grace. 
Jesus would say, "It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of God." If we were speaking of the 
value of faith, we would use some such 
sober language as would come naturally 
to our lips. Jesus would say, "If you 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed 
you can say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed and cast into the sea." We 
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are not told that anyone, not even the 
Master himself, ever moved a mountain 
in that way or even attempted it. But 
that was his way of teaching. 

Here in this passage He puts his 
truth in bold paradoxical form. But 
the principle is clear. Live out uni- 
formly a generous spirit toward all you 
meet. In any situation where you find 
yourself maintain the spirit of an 
intelligent and patient good will, taking 
your standards from within your own 
honest heart rather than have them 
furnished to you by the meanness of 
some wrongdoer. 

Give to everyone that asketh thee, 
but not always the thing that he asks. 
The parents who are wise as well as 
loving do not always give the two-year- 
old the thing he asks. They do not 
give him a hammer and a looking-glass 
or a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. 
They give him rather what he needs. 
They do not turn away from his requests, 
but they give him according to their 
judgment rather than according to his. 

The man who asks me for a dime on 
the street to get something to eat will 
probably go to the nearest rumshop 
and get another drink to carry him 
just that much farther along toward 
perdition. He needs something other 
and better than a dime. I had best 
give him what he needs rather than 
what he asks. I must give according 
to my judgment rather than according 
to his. But the generous spirit is 
imperative. So in everyone of these 
situations which Jesus named I am to 
act generously in the light of the man's 
needs rather than according to his 
immediate requests. 



You notice how the principle holds 
in the very illustration which the Master 
used. "The Heavenly Father sendeth 
his rain on the just and on the unjust." 
His broad impartiality goes a certain 
distance and then stops. A man can 
be rained on, no matter what kind of a 
man he is, but there are certain things 
which God does not send alike upon the 
just and the unjust. He does not send 
forgiveness, renewal, and the gift of his 
grace upon the man who persists in being 
unjust. He cannot. Here are transac- 
tions higher and more important than 
being rained on, which cannot be carried 
on without willingness and co-operation 
on both sides. 

While you cannot love him with 
tender affection, you can maintain an 
attitude of good will toward the man who 
makes himself your enemy; you can 
utter words of blessing toward those who 
curse you, you can offer a prayer in no 
supercilious fashion, but genuinely for 
those who despitefully use you. There 
are certain other and finer forms of 
relationship into which you can only 
enter with those who are your friends. 
But you have discharged your duty 
when you have taken your standards 
from the best in your own heart, when 
you have maintained a generous spirit 
toward all you meet, no matter what may 
have been their attitude toward you. 

The Master practiced what he 
preached. He had enemies and he 
loved them. When the Samaritan vil- 
lage refused Him hospitality, His faulty 
disciples wanted to call down fire from 
heaven and burn it up. But Jesus said, 
"Ye know not what spirit ye are of. The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them." His action 
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was not determined by the selfish rude- 
ness of that little town which refused 
him a night's lodging. It was deter- 
mined by his own moral nature. 

When men despitefully used him, 
hanging him on a cross between two 
thieves, as if he had been a criminal, 
he prayed for them, "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. " 
He dealt with men habitually, not 
according to their deserts, but according 
to their needs and according to the 
great redemptive purpose Which he 
cherished on their behalf. 

He lived in the high mood of that 
ancient Psalm, 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy. He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins nor rewarded 
us after our iniquities. For as high as the 
heaven is above the earth, so great is His 
mercy toward those that fear Him. Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him, for He knoweth 
our frame. 

Here then is the vital method of that 
religion which is taught in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It was something other 
and better than an improved system of 
ethics, a more exalted set of moral rules. 
It holds before us steadily the sublime 
end of lives renewed, ennobled, and 
enriched from within by the action of the 
Divine Spirit upon the heart. 



"I will write my laws," not on tables 
of stone, not across the face of the sky, 
and not in lines of action prompted by 
the wrongdoing of others. "I will 
write my laws upon their hearts and put 
my truth in their inward parts." 
The purpose of God is the development 
of steadfast, dependable, moral per- 
sonality within, to which all the interests 
of conduct may be safely committed. 

When this end is achieved, the 
special action proper to each situation 
may be left to the determination of that 
inner life. In your attitude toward 
human life, toward personal purity, 
toward the mode of speech, and toward 
those who have done you wrong, show 
the generous, high-minded spirit, to the 
end that your lives may become at last 
round, complete, entire, even as the 
life of your Father in heaven is round. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from 

heaven upon the place beneath. 
It is twice blest — it blesseth him that 

gives and him that takes, 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 
It becomes the throned monarch better 

than his crown. 
It is an attribute of God himself. 
We do pray for mercy and that same 

prayer 
Doth teach us all to render deeds of mercy. 



